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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tas i rlloving. bhi communication, reſpecting che 


preſent ſtate of Huſbandry in the County of Norfolk, 
and the means of its improvement, drawn up for the con- 


ſideration of the Board of Agriculture, is now printed, 


merely for the purpoſe of its being circulated there, in order 


that every perſon, intereſted i in the welfare of that county, 


may have it in his power to examine it fully before it is 


publiſhed. 1t is therefore requeſted, that any remark, or 
additional obſervation, which may occur to the reader, on 


the peruſal of the following ſheets, may be tranſmitted to 
- whe Board of Agriculture, at its office in London, by _ 


whom the ſame ſhall be properly attended to; and, when 
the returns are completed, an account will be drawn up 
of the ſtate of Agriculture i in Norfolk, from the infor- 
mation thus accumulated, which, it is believed, will be 


found greatly ſuperior, to any thing of the kind, ever 


yet made public. 


The Board will probably follow the ſame plan, in rid | 


to all the other counties in the united kingdom ; and, it is 


Hardly neceſſary ts add, will be happy to give every aſ- 


fiſtance in its power, to any perſon who may be deſirous 


of improving his breed of cattle, ſheep, 8c. or of trying 


any uſeful experiment in huſbandry. 
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INTRODUCTION. | x 
s Fer remarks and Aide 
he! 6— 8 een REES. TN 1 
are ſo conſpicuous, that it is impoſſible they ſhould eſcape 1 5 . 
the obſervation of a ſpeculative mind. Other improvements ö 4 | : 
1 rr orily*Jocal advantage; but thoſe of Agriculture | are 
 diffulive of general good to mankind. It is unqueſtionably © oO 
© the firſt of all ſciences, as it nurfes and ſupports the reſt: D 
is therefore deſerving the greateſt encouragement from all be, LE 
| ranks of men, who are able to promote its improvement. | — „„ 
whether by liberal aid, induſtry, or talents.” JJ ff.. 
: vidual, I feel the utmoſt ſatisfaction in making a free. will 88 | . 4 
offering to the publio of my mite of information on the pre- | TEN . 5 
ſent occaſion, and am glad to find that Government has at | = 
laſt ſanctioned this important object. By the aid it may | 
"receive from this reſpectable quarter, and from the zeal and i” 
perſevera ice of the active mengbers who ar placed at the head | 4 oe 
of the new eſtabliſhment, much may be expected; and as Pn 
profeſſional men from all diſtricts, are called forth, to make 
their full and free obſervations upon the huſbandry of the parts BO, | 
with which they are moſt familiar, it is to be preſumed, that | 5 
| 2 great deal of uſeful information will be brought together, | 
_ after which a judicious ſelection will undoubtedly be made, 5 
highly to the advantage and improvement of the public; for 
: as many men will, of courſe, deſcribe the fame object, it will 
be neceſſary, for the ſake of brevity, to winnow the chaff fromm 
tte corn, taking what is good SING ms 
| the droſs. | 
| "Thus, all who embark” in this bude, may have the 
ſatisfaction to find they contribute ſomething to the welfare | | 
of the great object on foot; and though the ſubject they by 
aim to deſcribe, may not be publiſhed exactly in their own 
monks, their omen. in the great body 
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| PURPORT OF THE ENQUIRY.” | 


Inform itſelf of the preſent State of Huſbandry in every | 
County, with a view to give all the encouragement in its power, 

to ſuch practices, which have a beneficial tendency, and to 
put out of countenance ſuch as are carried on eee 


and obitinate principles. 
There is no doube, but great advantage will be derived 


from a plan of this ſort. . In the firſt place, every foil in the 


kingdom will be deſcribed, and its right. uſe pointed out, 
whichis the firſt ſtep to good huſbandry, 3 | 

Cattle will, of courſe, be largely treated of, and the julie | 
ous farmer be enabled to diſtinguiſh how far he can rationally 
improve his native ſtock, and how far mix the breed to ad- 


vantage with catile uf another diſtrict ; and, at the ſame time, | | 


avoid the rock which a great number of people at this time ſplit 
upon, in haſtily changing their preſent ſtock for another, per - 
haps too large, and totally inappoſite to the nature of the land. 
Buildings will likewiſe be another conſideration, of great 
moment, as it is an object, that greatly affects the profit- of 
eſtates ; therefore, the ſelection of the beſt kind of materials, 


aud the adoption of the beſt plans, combined in comfort and 


frugality, will be found highly deſerving the attention of the 
landed intereſt. | 
Implements of huſbandry will be found deſerving the at- 
tention of farmers, and in many inſtances may be changed to 
advantage. He, F 
In ſhort, a thouſand uſeful ſubjects and experiments will 


be treated on, fo largely and fo ſatisfactorily, (that nothing 


fallacious can be allowed to ſtand where ſo FF Wri- 
ng 
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ting upon the ſame ſubject, muſt correct each other) that 

there will be no occupier of land but may derive forme 
additional knowledge to what he is now in poſſeſſion of; for | 
when all the beſt and worſt practices are fairly exhibited, a 
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EXTENT, CONTENTS, AND POPULATION, 


THE county of Norfolk, in its greateſt length, due eaſt and 
weſt, is 59 miles; and in its greateſt breadth, from north to 
ſouth, 38 miles. At the ends it is not ſo broad; but in the whole - 
- it contains 1,710 ſquare miles, and 1,094,400 acres. The 
| ſeveral diviſions of this large tra of land are difficult to 
. aſcertain, but according to the neareſt calculation that 1 
| have been able to make, they may be taken up in a general 
way, thus > | |. | 55 
Tube ſpace on which the towns nd, „„ ; 4 
| | Public and private roads, 5 - 9 90 6416 7 5 
5 N Lakes andrivers, —-_ 8 58 J2JJͤöͤÜX TY 1. LEE CCL ty : 
er ard - — | 1500 + = | ; 
Y Unimproved commons, = I 63 : 
Woods and plantation, - = - 10000 | 
; eee B Ie | 
C _ whole county, - - TR 7 | | | : 
| Meadows, parks, and uplnd paſture, - _ = - 126692 : 0 = 
' Marſh land,, Y 623346 | w 8 
 Warrens and bee walks, PT 63344 . „ 1 
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the year 1693, when it was found to contain 28, 88 ſouls 3 
and again in 1752, when it was found to have increaſed to 
. 36,169 ; but the trade was then in high reputation, and the 
city ſaid to be very healthy; and as the trade has ſinee rather 
declined, it cannot be ſuppoſed the population has much in- 


creaſed ſince, though it is generally underſtood, that there are 


now about 40, ooo ſouls in Norwich, 19,000. in En, and 


4 be * 


16,000 at Yarmouth, | 
As to the ſmaller towns and villages, 1 have conſidered 
them partly from a general average of houſes, and partly i in 


proportion to the number of cultivated acres of land; and 


though calculations of this kind muſt not be looked on as ac- 


curate, I conſider the whole number of r in ned 


U 


to be about 230,000, be ; 
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FORM AND — 5 4 
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THE ſurface, except in ſome few parts, near Norwich, + and 
upon the coaſt, near Sherringham and Cromer, is moſtly a 


dead flat, conſequently the aſpect is in general uniform. and 


unintereſting, and as the open, and worſt parts, lie to the 


ſouth weſt, where ſtrangers enter the county, it muſt offer to 


them a very dreary and barren appearance; but all the north, 


north eaſt, and ſouth eaſt parts, are incloſed; and being as 
well, if not better cultivated, than any- other part of the 


kingdom, and certainly much richer, in timber, than any 


bother maritime county, exhibit at leaſt many cheerful and 


pleaſant views, but none that are 1 extenſive or romantic. 
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_ £3 ” NATURAL ADVANTAGES. Tg 
par i Taxon To aries ey fs neneg B s 
THESE conſiſt in good en a enn of fem 
and! river navigation,. a great ſtave.of excellent manure, and 

an enterprizing and induſtrious race of inhabitants, | 
In ſupport of my firſt” aſſertion; I can}. boldly ſay, that the 
roads are better in their natural fiate;; than in almoſt any 


ocker epunty 5 ſo good, beer eee, dee. 


Norſolk till they became common in moſt other parts; fo. 
good, ihat Charlie the Second, whery he honoured the Earl 
of Varmouth with a viſit 'at"Oxnead; is ſuid to have ob» 
ſerved, chat Norfolk. ought to be cut out in ſlipe, to male 
roads for tho reſt of the kingdom; by which he, undoubt- 
edly, meant to compliment the county upon the goodneis of 
its road, above · otiier counties: In ſhortʒ the-roads,/ though | 
often called had By Norfolk. men, are ſd good, comparatively: | 
with thoſe· itr other courtties, that where the common ſtatute 
duty is fairy dotie, x traveller may croſs" the country in any 
i poſt cluils, without danger; and where the 
duty Is not dbne; n wor kü hurt formt one partie ano. 
cher, ar the rate of” miles am,? e 
e The ſecond is x very corifderable- advantage; not rn 
the ſaving of carriage, but by enabling the farmer to avail 
himſelf of the level of diſtant markets. The navigation by ſea, 
i altnoſt Belts? the country-round; from-Yarmoutlt 
ne Nine; the ſea is the boundary, being eighty * 
ane The great Oure is navigable; from Lynn, twenty- 
four miles throught the country, and then communicates with 
ſeven of the midland' counties ; the little Ouze branches from 
the great Ouze, and is navigable, by Brandon, to Thetford; 
the Wavenny is" navigable from. Yarmouth, by Beccles, to 
Bungay ; the Yare is from Yarmovtli to the po- 
pulous city: of Norwich; and the Bure, from Yarmouth'to 


Aylſham, excluliye of ſeveral ſmaller cuts to private ſtates. © 
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The Ging ass Sasse i. n Pettis to. this. 
county; for though there are large ſtratums of marl in moſt 
other counties, I have never ſeen any uf ſo good 4 quatt), br. 
v ſo eaſy to be got at, as it is to be found in moſt parts of this 
county, and in many places very near the ſurface. - Mr. 
Marſhall, in his Rural CEconoty of Norfolk] a. work of great 8 
merit, deſcribes two ſorts of marl, and enters into a chemi- 
cal inveſtigation of their natures. | Suffice it, on the preſemm 
occaſion, to ſay, that it is of ineſlimable value 3 twelyt cat 
loads to an acre of the white, or rather yellow. miarl; will, the 
ſecond year after it is laid on, change the nature of land; 
moſt of the exhauſting weeds which impoveriſh'the (oil; ane 
choak the corn in its infancy, are effectually deſtroyed, as it 
h has a great tendency to keep land clean; it braces the pores. 
of the earxh cloſer together, and increaſes its fertility to a fur ' 
priſing degree; its benefit, though not to the effect it pro- 
duces at firſt, is felt for thirty years; when a ſecond marling 
of about half the original quantity, may with propriety be 
uſed ; but it has been found by experience, that it does beſt, 
the ſecond. time, compounded with muck & maiden earth. 
I ſhould add, that as it is of a: puunkerous nature, it ſuits 
baſt.ons ex land. .oy which rene 8 lore rags * oe 
with. the native ſoil. © wh 
| The other dee of not; nile ret AX 
clay, impregnated with marly particles, and though good in 
quality, is certainly much inferior to the other, as it requires 


more than double the quantity to carry the ſame improvement. 


The fourth natural advantage reſults from the induſtry of 
the inhabitants, who are active and perſevering, in whatever 
they undertake, and have certainly the merit of having cul= 
tivated thouſands of acres of land, which in any other county, 
except ſome parts of Suffolk, where there is a congenial diſpo- 
fition, would have been Ln nk 
0 ſtate. 
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Tur e of di The prime 
” parts of the county lie north, and north-eaſt of Norwich 3 
| compriſing the hundreds of Eaſt and Weſt Flegg, South 


. Walſham, | Bloficld; Happing, Henſtead, and the greateſt 


part of North and South Erpingham; all which may be 
denominated a true ſandy loam, equal in value to the beſt 
parts of the Auſtrian Netherlands, to which it is fimilar. It 
is highly fruitful, and ſo temperate and pleafant' to work; 
that it is rarely injured by wet or drought, ſo that the occus 
pier is ſeldom put out of his rotation of cropping. It is very 
| unlucky for the credit of Norfolk, that this part of the 
„VVG 
any other part. 

I be diſtrict fouth and Conthceafh of Nelrlet, eanfiſting of 
the hundreds of Loddon, Clavering, Henſtead, Earſham, Diſs, 


Depwade, and Humilyard, as well as .ome parts of Fourhoe - 
and Mytford, though chiefly ſand, have an, occaſional mixture. 


of clay, and are, in many parts, wet, and full of ſprings ; but 
yet theſe parts are fruitful, though to a leſs degree than the 


former; chey are likewiſe. leſs Fe and more expenſive 


to work. 


The largeſt proportion of the ddr ot a north- 
weſt of Norwich, - compriſing the hundreds of Taverham, 


Eynford, Holt, North Greenhoe, Gallow, Launditch, Bro- 
thercroſs, Smethdon, Freebridge, and Clackcloſe, There is 


ſome very good land in different parts of this diſtrict; but 


upon the whole, it is a very inferior country to the two 


preceding diſtricts. It runs, in general, light, and its beft 
WW This is what is called Weſt 


Fe 4 


Norfolk, | 
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: The foil is a rich ooze, evidently a 
| the north part is highly productive; but he ſouth part very. 


| | a 
. For remarks and additional | 
obſervations. 
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Norfolk, „„ PR — in his 
firſt Norfolk Tour ; and on account of the three great houſes 


of Holkham, Houghton, and; Rainhamz is the part which 
ſtrangers are moſt acquainted with. It is here, that great 


farms are to be found, with a thin populatian and if it 


were not for the occafional aſſiſtance derived from the eaſtern | 


part of the county, there would often be a want of 8 


the harveſt, and other buſy. ſeaſons, -. 3; « <7) 
The hundreds of Shropham, 8 Weyland, South 


| Greenhoe, and Grimſhoe, lying ſouth-weſt of Norwich, run 


upon a ſtill lighter ſand; ſo light, that in the laſt, mentioned 
hundred, the ſand very often, in a high wind, :drifts from 
one pariſh to another. This is the part where' the great 
rabbit warrens are found, which upon this ſoil pap ban: - 
than any other thing the land could be appropriated to. 

' Marſh land may be conſidered as a hundred by nf. 
ſit from the, fea: 


much injured for want of better drainage, about Which 


there is now a conteſt between the proprietors of theſe lands 
and the town of Lynn, the merits of which I muſt decline 


entering into, as the objeR will ann 


3 


THE MEADOW LAND, 


| IN moſt parts of the county, is alike, 4 conſiſts ey ef 


a dead moor. They carry in their natural ſtate. a very coarſe 


appearance, being ſpongy and full of ruſhes; yet they are 


ſeldom wet in themſelves, but chiefly ſo from being dript 
upon by the ſprings which iſſue out of the arable land which 


lies above them. The beſt mode of draining theſe meadows 
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| y Lay 
1 the rivulet open, Wa find 3 88 
parts, and to cut to very deep drains, one on each fide, pa- 
rallel with the ute han between the arable and meadow 


two drains, Mabey exp atk ler ͤ a bilew Bhd. 
ſprings, will, nine times out of ten, lay the meadows dry; 
them ten or twelve loads of 


the next thing is to ſpread upon 
ſmall gravel-or ſand, per acre; which will tend more than any 
thing to give them firmneſs, ſine the ſurface; and ſweeten tha 


herbage, by encouraging what is called the Durch Clover to 
ſpring, with Which the earth is every where impregnated. 1 


have found, by canſiderable experience, that this is the beſt 


improvement for Norfolk meadows. . Mr. Marſhall cecom- ' 


mends watering, and ſays it would double their value ; Mr. 
Colhoun, and ſome other ſpirited gentlemen in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thetford, have lately introduced the practice 
there ; to which I wiſh moſt hearty ſucceſs, but am much 


inclined to doubt. its. being extended to any great benefit in | 
ty, for I have tried ĩt more than; once. It is an im- 


a eee introduced wherever circumſtan- 


_ ces are in its favour, but I have not found. it anſwer-here, for 
two ſubſtantial reaſons, becauſe the country is ſo flat that you 
cannot bring the water on with a ſufficient ſpirit; and if 
you could, the ſoil is ſo dead, it would not have the effect it 
hav upon a gravel. It is the firſt of all improvements un- 


doubtedly, -where:it ean be effected, and where the foil is of 


a quick ar. d lively nature. It generally anſwers, if it be ever ſo 


poor. I ſhall expect to ſee water meadow well deſcribed in 


* 


| the publications upon Hat, Dorſet, and Wits, where her 
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5 good paſture, or producing corn, hemp, or flax. There 


are other parts which partake of a wet nature, and ſome of a 
furze and heathy quality; but they are moſt of them worth 
improving, and all of them capable of producing ſomething : 

and it is a lamentable thing, that thoſe large tracts of land 


| thould be ſuffered to rethain in their preſent unprofitable - 
| inte, The arguments for the continuance of commons in 

their - preſent ſtate are, in general, fallacious; and though 
ſpeeious, are grounded on miſtaken principles of humanity. 
The advantage they would be to ſociety, if properly culki- 
vated, would be very great, and the attention of the new. 
Board will, I truſt, ſoon he fixed upon this important ob- 


jeQ, ſo as to find the means of removing the great impedi- 


ments which prevent their incloſure, upon which I ſhall have : 


more to oblerye under the head of Co mon Fields, 
. After making a fair deduQion for roads, there are ſuppoſed 


to be ſomewhat more than eighty thouſand deres z and from - 


obſervation and inquiry, I find that, (taking this up in a come 
I made upon the waſte lands in general throughout the king- 
dom, which I have juſt publiſhed as a Supplement to my book 


of Hirse) this tract of land, in this fingle county, ſup- 
poſing only two-thirds of it were cultivated, would afford 
additional employment for ten thouſand -people, the benefit 
Mage eee pe- beugen ggg gt, iI 


try, en e e 2ic4 
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cobnsn or croPPING. | 


"THE courſe of eropping upon all parts of ho wile and is 
| endeavoured to be fixed by the landlord under a fix-courſe 


"iy Shay en a years wg, without . 
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broken up at midſummer, the ſixth. But the oceupibr will 
often endeavour to contract it to a fe. coe ſhift, by one 
his wheat upon clover of orie year's lay, and in ſome of the 
beſt parts, as in the Flegg, Tunſtead, and Blofield hundreds, 


ſome tenants carry on only  four-courſe ſhift; thus, wheat, 


turnips, barley, and clover. This laſt is quite fimilar to the 


| pradtice of great part of Flanders, Where the irvariable mer 


thod is to carry an alternate crop for man and beaſt; but as 


land, though ever ſo good, will grow tired of a vero 
krepetition of turnips and clover, ſome incon 


fonally ſuſtained ; to remedy which, they will do well to- 


change the former of theſe; now and then, for a vetch crop, 
and the latter for trefoil or hicern. - No courſe of huſbandry - 


can be more profitable than this, where the ſoil will allow 1 
and there are many parts of this county where it may 
ried on without doing any injury to the land. T conſider th Nase. 


courſe ſhifts tobe more unfair than the four, becauſe, An. 
there are iluec wups uf win wt wouops for the animal. This 


mode of cropping'would be better, if the-batley crop, After 
wheat; was ſometimes changed for buck wheat, Which would 


neither be an unprofitable orexhauſting erop; and thus a little 
varied, the practice of a five - eourſe eropping might be al- 


lowed in the parts where the ſoit is good in quality; but in the 
great weſtern parts of the county, the courſe of ſix ſhifts ought 
to be ſtrictly adhered-to; and there is ſomething very ratiorial 
in this fix-courſe huſbandry upon a light ſoil; for though the 
exhauſting and fertilizing crops do not follow alternately, as- 
in the four-courſe ſhift, yet there ĩs an equal number of each 
obſerved in the rotation. I think, however, in the very light 


parts of the county, that a 'feven-courſe ſhift, would be an im- 
provement; but I do not mean by letting the land remain three 


years laid, as ſome have recommended, becauſe the Norfolk land 
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J weuld rather recommend the following OS wheat 
vetches, barley, buck, turnips, barley, clover. This would 
keep the turnips and clover crops at ſuch a diſtance, that there 
would be no fear of their ſucceſs; and as the huck might, be 
oonſidered as a neutral crop, the alternate advantage would 
not in fact be loſt in its good effect. I believe, too, that by 
means of the vetches, more ſtock would be kept on very light 
land than from the preſent ſix · oourſe ſhift. | 
And now a word or two wheging thy alen part of the 
buſineſs.  -- 


Ploughing is dy 1 with. 590 5 «61 in this 
county than any other, and much cheaper, as it does not 


ſtand the farmer in above 33. 6d. an acre, for each tilth. 
There is no inſtance of more than two horſes being put to a 
plough: the ſame perſon who holds the plough drives the 
horſes alſo with reins. See. the deſcriptive fetch Fit. 


'The horſes are ſhoft and compact, but active and 1 | 


and ſeldom exceed fifteen hands. Inſtead of working them 


| ſeven hours in winter and eight in ſummer, as they do in moſt. 
other counties, without drawing their bits, they are worked 


eight hours in winter and ten in ſummer, by two journies, as 
they are termed, which enable them to do conſiderably more 
than they would by one journey, as it is evident that a horſe 


would go two twelve-mile ſtages a- day upon the road, with as 


much eaſe, for a conſtancy, as he would twenty miles at one 


ſtage; beſides, the heat in ſummer is more avoided by this 


means. The common day's work for two Horſes is a ſtatute 
acre, and, in times of n it is __ common to e an 
acre and an half. . 

One man looks 5 four horſes ws drives two'of tain 
the other two are driven by a day-labourer, who does little 
Jobs about the yard, at the. A while his tools wy and 
in the evenings a 
4 As Ploughing i is done ok with ſo mite ks ir is an en- 
couragement to the farmer to give it the more tilths, which, 
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* in ſome mesſare accounts for the land being SSclen b but 1 
:apprehend there is another reaſon, which is, the ſhallow 
:ploughing. obſerved in this ' county, compared with many 
other parts of England. Land is undoubtedly kept cleaner by 
„hallo than deep ploughing; and, in light land, the moiſture 
is more preſerved by having a pan at the bottom; and there is 
likewiſe a much leſs body of earth to manure and keep in heart. 
ll | | | The great ſecret with ploughed land ſeems to be in keeping it 
's | T fo clean that nothing ſhall grow but what is ſown-upon it; and 
Wo | | to keep the ſurface in a pulverized ſtate, ſo as to be open and 
mellow to receive benefit from the ann 
_ 8 
In treating of the 00 10 feeding; 1 ſhall begin with 
wheat, This is partly dibbled and partly ſown broad-caſt : 
the former is not in ſo high eſtimation as it was ſome years 
ſince; but J am of opinion, that when wheat is planted upon 
.. dloyer of only one year's lay, it is the belt practice, eſpecially 
if the dibblers are well looked after, for in this cafe it will 
> admit of a ſaving of a buſhel of corn to an acre. This faving _ 
is an important advantage, as a buſhel of wheat is enough to 
ſupport a man two months, as the average conſumption is fix 
buthels a- year to every human mouth; and if we value the 
buſhel of wheat which is ſaved, at 6x ſhillings, the farmer is 
only four and ſixpence out of pocket, as he can have it done 
very well for half-a-guinea an acre, and the corn is generally 
better bodied, and ſomewhat heavier. When ſown upon 
one year's lay, it never has but one ploughing ; and when it 
is ſoyn upon a ſecond year's lay, it never has but two. The 
old practice was, to break up the ſecond year's lay ſoon after 
the ſpring graſs was eaten off; but now it is ſeldom touched 
till after Lammas, and then the beſt way is juſt to pare up part 
of the ſward by a ſort. of half-ploughing croſs the ridges, juſt 
curling the ploughed part over the unbroken part, in an in- 
verted Rate, and, when the turf is deadened, to croſs-harrow it 5/ 
and at the wheat-ſceding to plough it up, in the ſtraight way 


N 


%% organ oh phocin 


Lhavernothing to recommend in addition to this practice, but 
that the-farmeyhould take care not to be too late z a8 it has 


been remarked, that, as near the time as poſſible that nature 


ſheds any particularfecd, it always grows with more certainty, - 
and therefore leſs ſeed is required, when ſon early, than · 


when ſawn late: about Miehiaeloaas is the height of aſs + | 


here; it, never ſhould; be delayed above a fortnight after... 

The barley-is put into the ground in-excelleat conditions. 
When it. follows wheat, the ſtubble generally has -turnips+ 
tkrown upon it till Chriſtmas, when it is ſcale * 
tmo furrow ridges, and aſter warde has four earths. 

But the great piece-of- huſbandry.in which Norfolk excels,. 
is in the management; of turnips, from which. it derives an 
ineftimable ' advantage. This important cop is the great 
ſource of abundance.to the country, and has been gradually 
rifing to perfection in its cultiuation, for upwards of ſeventy. 
| years. Not only this county, but many other parts of England, 
are indebted to the Townſend family, ſor the original intro- 
duction of this root into this country. Before that time turnips 
vwere only cultivated in gardena and ſmall ſpots, and hoed by 

gardeners; but in the reign of George the Firſt, the then Lord 
Viſcount Townſend, . grandfather. of the preſent noble Mar- 
quis, attended the King to Hanover, in the quality of Secretary - 


of State; and obſerving the advantage of. this valuable root,, 


as there cultiyvated at that time, and tlie fertility: it produced, 
brought the feed and. practiee into England, and recom- - 
mended it ſtrongly to his own tenants, who occupied a fimilar - 
ſail to that of Hanover. The experiment ſucceeded, and by. 
degrees it gradually ſpread. over this county, and in the courſe 
of time, to other parts of England, though their cultivation 
is by no means ſo gene a as it continues here. A good acre 


of turnips in Norfolk will produce between thirty. and forty - 
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For remarks and additional 


obſervations. 


Fs 


1 


will fat a Scotch bullock; at Som mae e ara 


dee I with 1 could cloſe this ſhort hiſtory: of turnips, 


without lamenting} that the ground does not reliſh: them. 7s 
well as formerly, ſo 'that great - care is neceſſary in fang 
them, and more ſeed is required: after all, it is a teaſing 
and precarious crop, and admits of no certain rules to enſure 
abſolute fucoefs; tough ſome eautions may be worth ftating 
in this place. The firſt ploughing ſhould not be later than 


Chriſtmas, and, ſhould be to its full depth, unleſs the land id 


foul, in which caſe it ſhould be ploughed very fleet the firſt 
time, in two furrow ridges, and the ſecond time to the full 
depth; but it ſhould never be ploughed in wet weather. 
Aſter the firſt fallow has received the benefit of the froſt and 


ſhow, it ſhould be harrowed down in March. The next 
ploughing ſtiould be as foon as the barley ſowing is over, and 
it ſhould have five earths. i in all; the laſt ploughing but one, 


the dung is ploughed in very fleet, and rolled down; and the 


: laſt'ſhould be about a fortnight after, not later, as the muck 


will about that time begin to ferment. About twelve loads 
an acre' is a proper dreſſing, There i is, perhaps, no Part of 
huſbandry: more deſerving: imitation by the reſt of England 
than this. Some perſons uſe rape-cake for turnip manure; 
and Mr. Styleman, of Snettiſham, 2 gentleman of conſide- 
rable fortune, who farms part of his eftate upon a Jarge ſeale, 
and is trying many ingenious experiments, uſes it in 2 
pulverized ſtate, to which he reduces it by means of two 
mills worked by two women, each mill being formed of two 
cylinders, revolving towards each other, The firſt breaks 
the cake into pieces of the ſize of a walout, by the operation 
of cogged cylinders ; the ſecond is conſtructed of plain caſt 
iron cylinders, fimilar to thoſe uſed for grinding clay to make 
bricks. Thus reduced to powder, he puts it into the very | 
drills,” where he had juft befexe depoſited the turnip ſeed, by 
means of Cook's machine, which requires no other contriv- 
ance or alteration than ſubſtituting different cups and fun- 

nels. 


6 


nels,” Tho quantity of cake. uſed is a quarter of i ton per 
. acre, Which has never exceeded 15, Ft. in its price, He 
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aſſured me that this method had never ailed to inſure him a 


good erop, and that it does equally well for wheat, 


Having Rated, that turnips came mto this country from 


Hanover, ode would naturally expect that they were ma» 


naged to great perfection there, at this time; but I doubt this 
is not the caſe, for I had this ſummer the honour to be intra · 
duced to a very intelligent Hanoverian nobleman at Windſor 
who was very inquiſitive into the ſtate of Apriculturg in Eng- 


land: and upon my converſing with him about turnips, I 
ſound that they did not know the uſe of them there at 


this time ſo well as we do; which is a matter of ſurpriſe, 
that an article of ſych great benefit ſhould ever decline in 
reputs I doubt it muſt have ariſen from the ground 


growing tired of them; for which reaſan I recommend our 
Engliſh farmer to break the ſucceſſion of the crops, now and 
then, by ſubſtituting vetches or potatoes in lieu of them, 


which may be eaſily done without interruption to the ſuce 


ceſſion of his corn crops z and by this means, I am of opi-· 
nion, this moſt valuable root may be permanently eſtabliſhed 


2 In our ſyſtem of Agriculture. 


Hoeing is another eſſential part of the culture, which ls 
invariably done twice, in 3 maſterly manner, at the erpenos 
of fix ſhillings an acre, 
Many things have been ſuggeſted, to guard againſt the 
attack of the fly, but there is no dependence to be placed on 
any of them; the only precaution conſiſts in ploughing the 


land till it is very fine, and filling it full of muck. The 


turnip has alſo anather powerful enemy, which is the black 
canker. Some people draw a rope over the ridges, two 
perſons holding the oppoſite ends; this will bruſh them off, 

and ſometimes fave a few acres ; but thoſe who can breed 
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For remarks and additional 
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ducks bad. 4 may fave a renter proportion; as they devour 
them very faſt. There is alſo another remedy, which, I 
am informed from the beſt authority, is practiſed in ſome 
parts of Yorkſhire ; viz, gathering the inſect by hand; 
which is done from five to eight ſhillings an acre. Women 


and children being employed in this uſeful buſineſs at fix 


pence a day, the women; and the children, at three 28 
and four pence each, according to their age. 


Having thus deſcribed the culture of turnips, * may not 
be amiſs to add a word reſpecting their Me In ge- 
neral, they are drawn, and given to neat eattle either in cribs 


or ſtalls, which is productive of a vaſt quantity of muck; 
or elſe they are ſcattered before them, as well as the fatting 
ſheep, upon a dry piece of paſture or ſtubble; by which 

means they go much farther than they would if trodden into | 


the dirt, and enrich the land very much upon which they are 


ſo thrown; it being underſtood in Norfolk, that the land 
wherein they grow, is left in ſufficient heart by the ma- 
nure beſtowed upon it for the turnips: ſo that it is apparent, 


that by manuring one piece of land, they manure two, In- 
deed where the land is poor, they draw every other ridge, 


and feed the other off with ſheep, as in other counties; but 
this it not by any means the general practice. | 


The barley, after turnips, is generally fown upon a ſonal 
ploughing, and the graſs ſeeds with it; and as the ground has 


been effectually cleaned, by five ploughings, the preceding 
year, it is 3 in a fine ſtate when laid down in this 
manner, | | | 


FALLOWING. 


| FALLOWING, EXPLODED. | 


\ 


IT is. a queſtion with ſome perſons, whether ſummer. ſal- 


lowing be neceſſary or not I am one of thoſe who do not 
think it is. Nature does not ſeem to require any pauſe 
or reſt of this kind ; all plants make their annual ſhoots, as 
regular as the day ſucceeds the night. The earth was evi- 


dently deſigned to yield a regular uninterrupted produce; 


and. it does fo. where we leave it to itſelf. If you do 
not ſow. corn it will produce weeds : its productive qua- 
lity never ceaſes. It is therefore our buſineſs, by good 
culture, to expel the unprofitable plant, and introduce an- 
other, from which we may derive benefit. The idea of 
leaving land to reſt is ridiculous ; keep it clean, and intermix 
the crops ſown upon it judiciouſly, ſo that one may fertilize 
as much as another exhauſts ; and it may be ſown as a garden 

is planted, from one generation to another. Look at half 
i common fields in England, where the ſyſtem eſtabliſhed 


by the old ſchool is called two crops and à fallow. What 


does this exhibit-but à conflict between the farmer and his 
weeds, in which the latter generally get the ven for they 
are only half ſtifled, and never effectually killed. 

On the other hand, view this county, which Yields a crop 


every year, without being exhauſted; and though the foil in 


many parts is light and ordinary, by being kept clean, ſeldom 
fails of a fair return, which enables the Sane” to Ty 
a. and give a better rent. 
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THERE is ſtill a conſiderable deal of common field land in 
Norfolk, though a much leſs proportion than in many other 
counties; for, notwithſtanding common rights for great 
catile exiſt in all of them, and even ſheep- walk privileges in 
many, yet the natural induſtry of the e is ſuch, that 
wherever a perſon can get four or five acres together, he 
plants a white thorn hedge round it, and ſets an oak at every 

rod diſtance, which is eonſented to by a kind of general 
courteſy from one neighbour to another. 5 

: It has long been a ſubject of infinite conjecture, how the 
land of different eſtates became originally ſo. ſcattered and 
divided in common fields. Many reaſons are aſſigned. But, 
waving all uſeleſs inveſtigation of this ſort, I ſhall briefly con- 
f | ſider the diſadvantages that land of this deſcription is at 
5 preſent ſubject to, and endeavour to ſhew the advantages my 
' would reſult from laying it more together. = 
Land, when very much divided, occaſions. dee 
loſs of time to the occupier, in going over a great deal of 
uſeleſs ſpace, in keeping a communication with the different 
pieces. As it lies generally in long narrow ſlips, it is but 
ſeldom it can receive any benefit from croſs ploughing and 
harrowing, therefore it cannot be kept ſo clean; but what is 
ſtill worſe, there can be but little variety obſerved in the 
ſyſtem of cropping; becauſe the right which every pariſhioner 
has of commonage over the field a great part of the year, 
prevents the ſowing of turnips, clover, or other grafs ſeeds, 
and conſequently cramps a farmer in the ſtock which he 
would otherwiſe keep. On the contrary, when land is in- 
_ Cloſed, ſo as to admit of ſowing turnips and ſceds, which 
| * an 3 and d tendency, the ſame ſoil 
wal 
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will, in the courſe of a few years, make nearly double the re- 


turn it did before, to ſay nothing of the wonderful improvements 


which ſometimes reſult from a loam: or clay; which will, 


when well laid down, often become of twice the permanent 
value in paſture, that ever it would as ploughed ground. 
Moſt ſtriking effects of this ſort are to be ſeen in Leiceſ- 
terſhire, Northamptonſhire, and other midland counties, 


This, indeed, has been urged by ſome as an argument 
againſt incloſing, as they would infer that it leſſens the quan- 


tity of arable land too much, and tends to make corn dear; 


but the exceſs of grazing and ploughing will correct itſelf. If | 


arable land be laid down, there is a great deal of coarſe old 


_ Paſture land which may be broken up, the turf of which wants 


renewing ; and this old graſs land, which could not fo well 
have been ſpared before, is, of all land, that which is moſt 
adapted to the growth of potatoes, hops, hemp, and flax; 
The markets will ever regulate the proportion of arable and 
graſs land, better than any fixed plan that can be ſuggeſted, 
If we properly conſider the benefits reſulting to population 
from incloſing (though that, as well as the advantages which 
might be derived from commons, has been ſuperficially queſ- 
tioned) it will ſtrike us with aſtoniſhment. Let the popu- 
lation of England be compared with what it was fifty years 
. ſince, and I preſume it will be found increaſed” nearly a third. 
If I were aſked the cauſe, I ſhould fay, that I believe it is 
chiefly from incloſing ; and my reaſons for it are, that in all 
places where my obſervation has come, it carries full proof. 
I have ſeen. the effects in many parts of England; but I ſhall 
ſubjoin one ſtriking inſtance, in this county. The pariſh of 
Felbrigg, belonging to Mr. Windham,* conſiſts of about 
* 1300 acres of land, and till the year 1771, remained time 
out of mind in the following ſtate: 400 acres of incloſed, 
-100 of wood land, 400 of common field, and 400 of common 
or heath, By authentic regiſters at different periods, it ap- 
„ 2.4 
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peared; that the number of ſouls had never been known to 
exceed 124, which was the number in 1745; in 1777, they 
were only 121; at this time they amount to 174. This 


rapid increaſe I attribute chiefly to the recent improvements 


made in the pariſh, by incloſing all the common field land, and 


by converting moſt of the common into arable land and 
plantations. The pariſh has no particular connection with 


any other, and therefore its own increaſe of labour and pro- 
have * be the principal cauſe at leaſt of this ftrikivg alte. 

The pariſh of Wyburn, which remains unincloſed 
in yg neighbourhood, belonging to! Lord Walpole, who 
poſſeſſes, in a very eminent degree, the three great characte- 
riſlics of -a country gentleman, a good magiſtrate, a good 


' neighbour, and good landlord, is the moſt like what Felbrigg 
was before its incloſure, conſiſting of about the ſame quantity 


of common and common fields; but I do not find that the 


population there has increaſed of late, which is a OAT 
proof of incloſures being in fayour of population. 


If then, incloſing be found ſo beneficial, every obfiruQion 
to it , ought to be removed. In the firſt place, were there 
one general Act of Parliament formed, under which any 
pariſh that could agree in itſelf, ſhould be able to take ſhelten 
or even any two or more perſons, agreeing upon any exchange 


of land, or a ſeparation of a mixed intereſt, whereby the in- 


cloſing of ſuch land was the reſult, ſnould, upon the payment 
of a ſmall conſideration, receive the ſanction of a ſhort ſum- 
mary law to bind their agreement. This would inſenſibly 
lead to a vaſt field of improvement. Something of this 
ſort was lately attempted, but not carried thrqugh, and 


ep there W be ON TT een in the 
1 6 79 | plan. 
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* If the Board of Agriculture could be authoriſed by ſuch act to name an 


umpire to ſettle differences in point of value between proprietors, it would, in 
my opinion, facilitate the general buſineſs of incloſures very much, as well 
as many beneficial exchanges of a more n nature. 


( #5 » 


plan. It is, however, to be wiſhed, that ſome' member of 


importance of the object, and bring it forward again. If ſuch 
an attempt be made upon ſound: and rational principles, I 
flatter myſelf the preſent Miniſter would not be - againſt its 
introduction; nor, I truſt, at a loſs to find the means of 
removing one of the principal objections to the preſent mode 
of incloſing, namely, the great expence, when a bill is ſo- 
licited, which always operates as a powerful diſcouragement 
to undertakings of this kind, and ſometimes ſets them wholly 
aſide ; eſpecially as the fees are double if another pariſh has 
the ſmalleſt ſhare in the emoluments, though the trouble to 
thoſe who paſs the act is not doubled by it. But this is 
not all the diſcouragement ; for in the courſe of obaining 
the bill, the evidence muſt go up to town, and attend a 
committee of the Commons, afterwards be ſworn at the 
bar of the Lords, and attend their committee alſo: and as 
theſe attendances are often at intervals conſiderably diftant 
from each other, the evidence muſt all this time either be ſup- 
ported in town, at à great expence, or make three or four 
journies; and as this ſort of evidence is generally given by 
profeſſional men whoſe time is valuable, theſe delays are very 


inconvenient, and frequently operate ſo powerfully upon the 


minds of people, that many an incloſure is paſſed over which 
would otherwiſe be effefted, + This in a grear meaſure will ac- 
count for ſo many of our commons and common fields having 
remained ſo long in their preſent ſtate. In making theſe remarks, 
it is not my meaning to caſt reflections upon any quarter, 
but to awaken the attention of the Legiflature and the Board of 


Agriculture to the importance of the ſubject, that all poſſi- 


ble encouragement may be given to the honeſt enterpriſe of 
individuals; for all improvements in Agriculture, which cariy 
great weight, and in the end become national objects, muſt 


be Aan, the dans becauſe mw Wurd the multi. 
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rude that cultivate the hidden corters af the earthy and %, 
of a little make à mickle.” Any thing which Government 


could do in a pecuniary way, by eneouraging a few perſons in 
« local ſituation, will never operate ſo extenſi vely as the natural 


exertions of the publie: doubtleſs Government will give the 


individual all the aſſiſtance it can, to remove vexatlous ob. 

ſtructions, and ſmooth the road to honeſt undertakings. which 

individuals may | wiſh to bring forward. It is likewiſe pre» 
ſumed, that it wauld be ſound policy in Government fo to do, 
as it will ever deriye à proportionate advantage from the ins» 
duſtry of the people, I truſt, therefore, that the Legiſlature 
will ſee the neceſſity of contriving a leſs expenſive mode of 
ſanctianing incloſures in general, for the n. of nee as 

well as ts awn 1 


AVERAGE CROPS, 


"IAN as foe prete of Marten extf the Fiat un 
dreds which will produce fix quarters of wheat, and ten of 


oats, upon an acre; but in very light parts of the county the 
farmer is glad to get two quarters of wheat and three of barley, 
However, I believe the general average crops of the whole 
county, one year with another, may be eſtimated as high ag 
three quarters of wheat and four of barley, and other articley 


in proportion. 


In ſome parts of Marſhland there is à conſiderable deal 


Emneth, and ſome others in the neighbourhood of Witbeach, 


there is likewiſe a conſiderable deal of hemp and flax fond. | 

The average produce of the former is about forty, five ſtone, 

and the latter about forty, which are valuable craps, Theſo 
articles are of national importance, and if properly conſidered, 


no iyury to land; for when they are cautiouſly interwayen 


+ | with 


; 


of rape-ſeed grown: in the pariſhes of Outwell, Upwell, 


„ * 
JF | „„ For e 
| with other crops, ſo as not to-come toyund above anch in dn TREE TE 


or twelve P it would be well if the cultivation of them 


\ 


_ IRREGULAR CROPS. 
THOUGH it is highly proper to confine tenants to a regu- 
lar ſyſtem of cropping, yet there are ſome little variations that, 
8 under certain circumſtances, they ought occaſionally to be in- | 
= dulged in. | 5 
; When, for: inftance, a piece of land is well cleaned, ab | | 
and ſown with turnips, and the crop, notwithſtanding all 
poſſible care, does not ſucceed; in fuch caſe, if the tenant be 
allowed to ſow wheat, and, in the enſuing ſpring, clover 
among it, no harm can reſult from it, as it would have been 
ſeeded with barley if they had ſucceeded, _ 
« Sometimes it will happen, that graſs ſeeds will not take root. 
In ſuch caſe it would be a hardſhip to confine a tenant ta 
keep that piece of land in an unproductive ſtate for two years: 
he ſhould, when this. happens, be allowed to take. a croſs \ 
crop, being confined to turnip or vetch it after ſuch extra 
crop. 
The veteli is a 0 excellent thing; : and great advantage | 
may be derived from it in various ſhapes. If a piece of barley 
or wheat ſtubble, which comes in courſe for turnips, - be 
found tolerably clean and mellow after harveſt, it is a good 
practice to ſow vetches upon it, and harrow them in, as ſoon . | - 
as the corn is off, They will often produce a great deal of WS 
| valuable feed for ewes and lambs in the ſpring, when fuch ; | 
kind of aſſiſtance is of ineſtimable worth, and yet admit of the 
land being got into very good order for turnips. They are OY 
likewiſe of the greateſt profit when cut green in the courſe of | 8 
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utility, that he has lately laid down 
has it in contemplation to carry theſcultivation ſtill further. 
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the ſummer, and given to cows, and working horſes in te 


ſtable. An acre, cut and uſed in this way, will go farther, 
and do the horſes more good, than two acres eaten off in the 


field: working horſes want reſt; in the. ſtable they are not 


teaſed by flies ; beſides, the quani ity of muck which Row. 
make, ſo foddered, is prodigious, 

Excluſive of theſe helps from the vetch, a few acres of * 
toes, and the drum- headed cabbage, are greatly worth a farmer's 
attention; and ſometimes an acre or two of carrots or lucern is 
1 wonderful help. But above all, where land has a chalk or 


marl at the bottom, let not fai faint-fojn be forgotten upon 


ſuch a ſoil as this; or even where is gravel under a good 


| ſurface, it is impoſſible to ſay too much in its favour, In this 
country it is but little known; I believe the firſt perſon who + 
brought it into Norfolk was the late Sir Henry L'Eſtrange; 
next to him it was countenanced by Mr. Rolfe and the Rev. c 
Armine Styleman; but the greateſt planter of it is Mr. Coke, 
- who has, this dry ſummer, cut two hundred and ſixty- five 


loads of excellent hay, rather exceeding a ton to a load, from 


one hundred and four acres. This was from a plant of four 


years old, upon land not worth more, for any other purpoſe, 
than twelve ſhillings an acre. He is ſo convinced of its great 


In ſome parts of Glouceſterſhire, when the ſaint-foin is 
worn out, they pare and burn the ſurface of it; but though 


it yields a temporary advantage to the occupier, it is a mort- 


gage without redemption upon the fee-ſimple of the land, by 
reducing the flaple, and depriving the ſoil of that native quality + 


which is conducive to the nouriſhment of the natural graſſes, 
The better way is to ſcale-plow the ſurface, and afterwards bury 
the roots, and give them time to rot, and then it is generally 
very fertile and kind. Burn-baking, in my opinion, is a very 
pernicious practice, which I truſt will ſoon be exploded, If 


it t 


hundred acres more, and 
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SCALE OF RENT. 


THIS is the moſt difficult queſtion to anſwer, with alin, 


of any the Board requires ;- for there i is nothing ſo unequal in 


the kingdom as the rent of land. Corn, and all articles of 
merchandize, preſerve ſome degree of proportion ; but the 
price of land is ſo much affected by local circumſtances, that 
it has no regular ſtandard, though it would be a great adyan- 
tage to agriculture if it had. Perſons of ſmall fortune, and 


_ tradeſmen, when poſſeſſed of a little land, are naturally indu- 


ced to get as much as poſſible for it; and farmers, above all © 
others, when they become owners, make the worſt landlords 
in the kingdom. It is therefore to large eſtates that we are to 


look for moderation in rents, as they are generally let upon a 
fair and conſiſtent ſcale. From this conſideration more 


than any other, great eftates are of advantage to the public, as 
they have a tendency to keep the price of land down to a pro- 


per level, which otherwiſe would, in many places, become ſo 


exceſlive as fo ow no encouragement to an induſtrious ou 5 


pier. 


As to the general ſtandard, however, of rents i in this coun- | 


ty, ſubje& to poor rates and tythes, I believe it varies from 


201. to 165, an aere in the firſt diviſion of the county, which 


I have deſcribed ; from 185. to 145. in the ſeconid ; from 145. to 
86. in the third; from 125, to 4s. in the fourth ; and, in 
Marſhland hundred, from 30s. to 20. The average of the 
whole county is about 145. ; and though this would be a dear 
rent for the ſame ſoil in moſt other counties, the nature of the 
nn and the induſtry of the inhabitants, render it 
D 2 8 W 
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eaſy, and rents are better paid in this county than almoſt in 
any other, as there is hardly any ſuch thing as an arrear known | 
at the ſame time the farmers 18 as they are intitled to do, 
with comfort, | 


* 


n 


THIS is a conſideration of the firſt magnitude, with abe 
to landed eſtates. 

That a farmer ſhould have reaſonable accommodation can-" 
not admit of a doubt; but it is highly improper that he ſhould 
be indulged in unreaſonable or unſuitable buildings, 

Farm-buildings in this county are upon a very reſpectable 
footing, but in my opinion * are upon rather too 8 a 


ſcale. 


Repairs are chiefly done at the expence of . landlord, and 
the charge of them is very conſiderable, not leſs, as I have 


found by experience, than ten per cent. including materials. 


Farmers are very averſe to ſtacking, though wheat is pre- 


| ſerved ſweeter and better on ſtaddles than in barns: they are 


always crying out for barn- room; and they certainly are 
indulged in a greater proportion of it than farmers in any 
other county. It is not uncommon 'to have barns upon a 
100/. a-year which coſt 5001. there are many ſingle barns that 


have been lately erected, which have coſt conſiderably more 


than that ſum ; and ſome farm-houſes, upon farms of about 
three hundred pounds a-year, have coſt a thouſand pounds. 
This is certainly wrong, for ſuch buildings make a great waſte 
of timber, and are unneceſſary, and moreover very bad ex- 
amples, as one farmer will always covet a ſimilar thing to 
what he ſees his equal in poſſeſſion of. I ſhould much rather 
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: 40 a diſpoſition i in the country to build a ſufficient meme of obſervations, | 
cottages for the induſtrious labourers, than to run into an ex- : 
ceſs of * where no 7 25 purpoſe can be anſwered by | 
. 
HFaving ſpoken of repairs in a i general point: of view, I will 
| add a word or two reſpecting the materials. 
The old walls were compoſed chiefly of clay, or lath an 
da but all modern buildings are now built with bricks, 
| Which are of a very good quality; but the lime is not ſo good 
from chalk and marl, as it is in countries where it is made 
from the ſtone. | 
The covering is of three kinds, Dutch tile- i cnt for the 
houſes, and the common pan tiles for ſtables and 'barns, or 
ſea or marſh reed, which is excellent in quality, and neatly 
put on. The. general coſts for reed and workmanſhip, and | pes 
every thing complete, is a guinea a ſquare. No covering is DR : 7-1 
ſo good as this, as it will preſerve a roof twice as long as tile. x” : 5 
When ſtraw is made uſe of for thatch, it is put on in the ſame | 
ſlovenly bruiſed ſtate as in other counties, except in the | ; 
weſt of England, where their whole proceſs'of thatching with | | _ | | 
ſtraw deſerves imitation, , and which I truſt will be deſcribed | | t 
in the r for Somerſet and Doriet. - 


EXAMINATION OF CATTLE. 


NEXT to a farmer's finding out what huſbandry is moſt 
ſuitable to the ſoil he occupies, he ſhould find out what cattle 
will anſwer his purpoſe beſt ; ſome reverence is due to what 
his forefathers and ancient cuſtom have ſanctioned, there- | | 
fore he will do wrong to part with the ſtock that has long been 


* — < till he has time and opportunity fully to 
ſatisf/y 
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fatisfy himſelf that a change will be permanently for the bet-. 
ter. But if he can be well ſatisfied that he can make a change 
to advantage, it is incumbent on him to yield to REO, 
by the adoption of it. 

Great part of this county is known ta have wk ih 
the ſpace of a century, a wild, bleak, unproductive country, 
comparatively with what it now is; full half of it was rabbit 
warrens and ſheep · walks; the ſheep were as natural to the 
ſoil as the rabbits, being hardy in their nature, and of an 


agile conſtruction, ſo as to move over a great deal of ſpace 


with little labour. When great tracts of this land were 


brought into a better ſtate of cultivation, the Norfolk ſheep 


gave great aid to the new improvement, as they fetched 
their ſuſtenance from a conſiderable diſtance, and anſwered peny 
ning as well as any ſheep whatever. Folding became in high 
eſtimation, and, aided by marling, brought the improvement 
of the county rapidly forward, Soon after, the turnip ſyf- 
tem followed, which enabled the farmer to improve his ſtock 


_ conſiderably by better keeping; ſo that at this time they are 


become reſpectable and profitable in their return, and in as 
high eſtimation at Smithfield as any ſheep whatever, for no 
better mutton can be put upan a table; and, though they 
produce but little wool, it is of a good quality. Notwith- 
ſtanding this, there are ſome gentlemen, and ſome conſiderable 
farmers too, who begin to diſlike, or at leaft affe& to deſpiſe 
them, and prefer the Lincoln and Leiceſter breed. I am per- 
fectly willing to leave the genglemen to adopt the change to 
what extent they pleaſe ; and will admit, that in Marſhland 
hundred, in parks, and in ſmall rich incloſures in the vicinity 
of towns, they are very profitable ſtock. But I have no pa- 
tience with the great farmer, in ſuffering himſelf to be lulled 


into ſo groſs an error; for he will never be able to ſubſtitute 


any other ſheep that will anſwer penning ſo well as the native 


ſheep, The heavy Leiceſterſhire ſheep has not activity enough - 


. . * 
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3 of ground 6 git his living, and 


therefore can never anſwer folding. If the great farmer 
gives up folding, he loſes all his conſequence, as he cannot 
keep up his land ſo well by any other means, and commits 


upon himſelf a ſort oi felo de ſe : for the greateſt argument that 


has ever been advanced in favour of large in preference to ſmall 
farms, has been, that, by a man's occupying a large tract of 
land, he is enabled to keep a large flock of ſheep, which tends 
highly to its improvement, which ſmall farmers cannot do, 
and therefore are not able to make ſo much of poor land 


as the great farmer. When, therefore, a great farmer, who. 


uſed to pen a large flock of ſheep, ceaſes to pen any, which, I 


am ſorry to obſerve, begins to be very much the caſe in the 


neighbourhood of Dorking, and many other light parts of the 


county, it is time for landlords to open their eyes, and put theſe 


large tra&s of land into more hands, which would be a great 
bleſſing t to the country. | 1 here i is no > part of England where 
making ily applications for little fn. than in- Norfolk : at 
the ſame time it is common, in the welt part of it, to let farms 
of toool. a- year; and there is one of 1700/.* I look upon 


this as bad policy in landlords, as they have only the choice f 
one tenant where they might have twenty; and it certainly : 


has a bad tendency, with reſpect to the public, in more inſtan- 
| ces than one, But, to return from, | this digreſſion to the Nor- 
folk ſheep, it ſeems to me pretty vbvious why the great far- 
mers give up penning, inſtead” "of K f) keeping their wethers till 
they are three years old, as formerly ; : they now make a point 
of ſending them fat to Smithfield?”s at two years old, which they 
could not do if they were to fo d them a ſeaſon firſt. This 


method of quick grazing has long been practiſed in the eaſt end 


and other rich parts of the county, ' where farms and inclo« 
fures are ſmall, and the land warm ; but it is only a recent 


_ 


® Belonging to Mr. North of Rovgtiam, 


* 
1 
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tu upon the — furmoinghe open weſt end of the coun» 
ty; and I am apprehenſive, that unleſs the landlords inter- 
fere, and oblige their tenants, upon ſuch large farms, to fold 
a ſtipulated quanfity of land every year, that many of the 
light parts will revert back to e like their _ 
ſtate. 


in general, it is beſt to keep each ſort of cattle as diſtin as 
poſſible in its kind, as every ſort poſſeſſes ſome particular 


advantages: but, when land becomes much improved, ſtock 


may be improved in proportion ; ; and in ſome inſtances the 


breed may be crofſed with propriety ; "but there ought always 255 


to be ſome affinity or ſimilitude between the cattle which are 


croſſed. It is a manifeſt i incongruity to match a horned bull with 


a Suffolk polled cow, or a Norfolk and a Leiceſter ſheep ; or a 
Norſolk and a South Down, or any long-wooled ſheep, with a 


ſhort-wooled : but a Leiceſterſhire ſheep may be matched, with 


ſome degree of propriety, . with a Cottſwold; and a South 
Down ſheep with a Berkſhire or a Herefordſhire ryland. 
The cows which are natives cannot be much admired; 


they are ſmall, with turned-up horns, and generally of a red 


colour ; but, of late years, the Suffolk polled cow of the dun 
colour is much introduced; it is not indeed quite ſo hardy, 
but, where the paſture is tolerably good, 1s certainly more pro- 
fitable. f 


Oxen are very little uſed in this county for labour; * and 


thoſe grazed are chiefly brought from Scotland or Ireland, 


which 


® It were a good thing for this county, and England in general, if oxen 


were more uſed than they are. In many inſtances, they are nearly equal to 


horſes in point of utility, and in point of ceconomy they are full thirty per 
cent, cheaper. It was with real pleaſure that I ſome time fince learnt, that 
Lord Hawke, whoſe experiments in huſbandry are extenſive in Yorkſhire, has 


ſet an example of ploughing with two oxen only, which is attended wirh com- 
plete ſucceſs, as they plough nearly as much as an equal number of horſes: 


and if the cheapneſs of their keep, and other circumſtances are W _ 
are Certainly preferable to horſes, 8 


Croſſing the breed ſhould be done wich great caution ; and, | 


(3) 


which'are in 8 lee than thoſs which 
are home-bred. They are generally bought in the autumn; 
and, if they are in forward condition, one acre of turnips 
will put from five to fix pounds profit upon an ox by Lady- 


day or May-day following. Thoſe which are not ſo forward 


are kept upon offal turnips in the winter, and fatted off in the 

| marſhes by harveſt, when they frequently. double their price 
within the year, which in either ow I n. as a "oY * 
fitable ſcale of grazing. 

The horſes I have deſcribed in ts . 

The pigs are remarkably thin-haired, and ſmall, compared 
to the Hampſhire or Herefordſhire breed, but very' prolific, 
and the pork excellent ; * bo inhabitants have no idea of 
making bacon. © 
The poultry is ſuperlatively * eſpecially the 1 
which has no equal, at leaſt in flavour, which I attribute to 


the dryneſs of the ſoil, and to the greater __ which they | 


have more than i in other counties, 


The game is ſtill in great plenty, though not n to what 


it was formerly. Many of the gentlemen are too tenacious of 
it, which makes the farmer, its natural guardian, leſs careful 
to preſerve it; and it is too often a ſource of diſcord in the 
county. eee AIP 
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THE IMPORTANT QUESTION OF LEASES + 


CONSIDERED. . 


THE ancient feudal tenures had undoubtedly a ſtrong ten- 


dency to enſlave mankind, by ſubjecting tenants to the controul 


and power of an arbitrary lord; but like all other things, 


here were ſome advantages to be found in the ſyſtem. Every 
1 man 
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man who held und, had a 0 is ths tenant 
generally held his poſſeſſion. for life. When theſe tenures 


were diſcountenanced by the liberal ſpirit of modern lam, | 
ſome new compact became neceſſary, and terms of years 


were ſubſtituted in lieu of the former; for as land properly 


managed, requires great expence, and ſeldom anſwers that ex- 


pence in one year, it was but reaſonable that the man who 


applied his judgment, devoted his labour, and ventured his- 


capital, ſhould have ſome reaſonable time allowed him to re · 
imburſe himſelf, and derive un en reward for 


what he had done. 


| In the courſe of thee, this'terin hogan 96. be reduotd) inaoi©'« 
regular number of years. As most of the land was formerly 
under the regulation of two crops and a fallow, the time al- 


lowed was from three to twenty-one years, and the latter in 


the end became the moſt general limitation, and.is the moſt. 
prevalent term for. leaſes at this time. 
That leaſes 19 the fil, ed pate renal eaibeni en. 


oouragements that can be given to Agriculture, admits not of 


a doubt, in my opinion; but of late years there are very ſtrong 
prejudices entertained. againſt them. In this county it is - 
rather the faſhian to grant leaſes, which in a great meaſure .. 
accounts for the improvements that have taken place in 
it; moſt of the great eſtates have been made from it: for 
without leaſes no marling to any extent would have been un- 
dertaken, nor ſo much. ground brought into cultivation, by. 
one-third, as there now is. The Holkam eflate alone 
ſtrongly proves this aſſertion, as it has been increaſed in the 
memory of man, from five to upwards of twenty thouſand -. 
pounds a year, in this county only, and is ſtill increaſing like : 
a ſnow ball. Mr. Coke, the preſent owner of it, is a real 
friend to Agriculture, and juſtly conſidered as one of the beſt : 
landlords in the county. From my particular knowledge of 
him, I can ſay, that at leaſt two years before his leaſes expire, 
ke puts the tenant _ a footing of — * ſtating to 
him 


wor <4 


— 
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kin the un bs expotls far u rvnawid of his leaſe; that he 
may have time to look out for another farm, in caſe he 


does not like the conditions that are offered to him; but 


though the advance of rent is often very great, I have never 
ſeen an inftance of any tenant leaving him, unleſs grown too 


far in years to be able to continue, The ſtipulations and re- 


fervations in his leaſes are founded, too, upon principles of - 


equity, and conſiſt in no unneceſfary repetition, or unrea- 
ſonable exactions, being couched in plain terms, fuch as 
ought to compoſe a liberal contract between a gentleman and 


an induftrious tenant ; which may be worth imitation in 


thoſe who are fond of crowding their leaſes with overbearing 


compulſatory clauſes, tending more to create obedience and 
ſervility in their tenants, than to promote good huſbandry. 


There are ſome few eſtates in this county of a very con- 
fiderable ſize, where leaſes are entirely withheld ; but it is 
evident, that theſe eftates are obliged to be let for at leaſt 
twenty per cent. leſs than what they would be if leaſes were 


granted. In many other counties the'prejudice is ſo ſtrong, 


that an owner would almoſt as ſoon alienate the fee ſimple of 
his eſtate, as demiſe it for a term of years. I will not be ſo 


| harſh as to ſay, that this diflike to leaſes ariſes from obſtinacy - 


or want of ſenſe, but it is certainly an unfortunate prejudice 


which the proprietor takes up, and tends greatly to injure the 
public. One of the arguments made uſe of is, that it makes 
the tenant inſolent and independent. There may be ſome 


few inſtances of this ſort, but they ought not to be allowed to 
operate to the general injury of a country, however indifferent 


a gentleman may be to the advantage of his own purſe, A man 


of large landed property owes, in my opinion, ſomething te 


 fociety, and ought to get rid of his prejudices, where they 


affect the community. Providence, who put him in poſſeſ- 


ſion of his property, undoubtedly meant that he ſhould in 


ſome ſort act as a public ſteward, and it cannot be right that 
W WEAR to his care in a napkin. 
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It grieves me to go into a country, which I * do, ms find 
it almoſt in a ſtate of nature, becauſe the ſoil, being wet and | 
expenſive to cultivate, the tenant cannot afford to do it u ith- 
out encouragement, and the owner's inſurmoun e oljection 
to leaſes, keeps him from granting the ſort of encouragement 
| which is eſſentially neceſſary. The yeomanry in ſuch parts, 
are upon a wretched miſerable footing, the public ſuſtains a 
vaſt loſs, and the owner has in lieu of the comfort he might 
beſtow, and the good he might do, no other conſolation than 
that he has the county more at command, But even 
this is a miſtake; for I have, except in a few inſtances, always 
found a tenant as obliging and well behavea to his pry, 

when he had a leaſe as when he had not. 
Thhe arguments in favour of leaſes ſeem to me i cm 
that I could not, oa this occaſion, ſuppreſs giving my full ſen- 
timents relating to them; and it ſeems unreaſonable, to the 
greateſt degree, to ex;.ect a tenant to hazard all he is worth, 
and devote the beſt part of his life, upon an eſtate, which, 
upon the death, or perhaps the mere caprice, of his landlord, he 
is liable to be turned out of at ſix monthis notice. I will eng 
however, deny, that there may be ſome reaſonable excep- 
tions againſt the practice I wiſh to recommend, where lands 
lie near a g:ntleman's houſe, part of which it may be an ob- 
ject to take into hand; or, if a minor be very near of age, or 
if there be any immediate deſign of ſelling an eſtate, it is not 
prudent to grant leaſes, becauſe, in the latter caſe, a purcha- 
ſer may wiſh to enter into immediate poſſeſſion, and may have 
particular objects in view, which will induce him to give a 
higher price than he would, under the idea of purchaſing 
merely to pay him a reaſonable intereſt. But, except in theſe 
inſtances, leaſes, in my opinion, cannot be too ſtrongly re- 
commended ; for I am certain, that, where eſtates are under 
an entail, or in a family that has no idea cf parting with them, 
leaſing is unqueſtionably the moſt effectual means of raiſing 
2888 value, as the owner by 88 means has it in his power to 


ſtipulate 


\ 
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Rpulats for 6 in what manner and proportion 
he pleaſes, which he cannot, do by any other means ſo well. 


z 


PLANTING, 


3 


AS far as relates to the embelliſhment” of gentlemen's ſeats, _ 


has kept pace in this county with moſt other parts of Eng- 


land. Great bodies of firs, intermixed with a leſs number of 
foreſt-trees, have been planted, by moſt of the gentlemen of 


large fortune, in their parks and home- grounds; but the 
planting of pits, angles, and great ſcreens, upon the diſtant 
parts of their eſtates, which I conceive to be a greater object of 
improvement, has been but little attended to. I ſhall mention 


two or three plantations, and add a hint 2 this —_— 


which I flatter myſelf will deſerve notice. 
Mr. Marſham of Stratton ranks firſt in n as bs 


-(like the late Lord Bathurſt) has planted trees with his-own 
hand that he might ſell for four or five pounds a- piece, if he 


choſe to cut them down. The world is likewiſe much in- 
debted to him for ſeveral ingenious publications, explanatory 
of ſome curious and laudable experiments, for facilitatiug the 


growth of timber, by keeping the bark clean from moſs, and 


opening the ſurface of the earth round the trees to let moi- 


ſture and air into the roots: and though this aſſiſtance cannot 
be given to trees upon a very large ſcale, it may often be 


adopted in favourite ſpots, and ſmall plantations, to great ad- 


vantage, as I underſtand that he has one particular tree of 


his own planting, which has been ſo aſſiſted in its growth; 
that it would ſell for upwards of ten pounds; and he has ſo 
judiciouſly ſcattered a great number of trees on the ſides of the 


road near his reſidence, by planting them in the Flemiſh ſtile, 
4 N | without 
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changed mw dag meatouls poor en e ee 
able ſylvan ſcene. 

Mr. Berney of Brecon ranks next as a planter, in pelt ar 
date, as he has paid great attention to it for upwards of fifty - 
years. In the year 1757, he obtained the honour of a filver 
medal for a large plantation of oaks, —His Spaniſh cheſnuts 
- are very fine, many of them fourteen or fifteen inches girr, 

and his larch as much; and he has the merit of having done 
more to eſtabliſh the credit of the latter than any other perſon 
I know : he has put it to almoſt all the purpoſes of build- 
inge, ſuch as principals, ſpars, lath, and boards; likewiſe to 
many cabinet uſes, ſuch as doors, tables, window-frames, 
book-caſes, chimney-pieces, and many beautiful ſpecimens in 
carving. In ſhort, he entertains the higheſt opinion of it; and, 
it, as well as all other firs, he recommends. it to be done in 
| the months of July or Auguſt, as he has found, by expe- 
iience, that the liquid which oozes out at that time of the 
| year, almoſt immediately turns to a ſort of roſin, which ope- 
rates as a ſtiptic, ſo that the wood is not ſo much drained as 
at'other ſeaſons, r RE ne RE Rey Rb 
is a hint worth notice, 
Among the modern planters, Mr. Coke unqueſtionably 
ranks foremoſt. He has planted, fince he has been in poſſeſſion 
of his eſtate, four hundred and eighty acres of different kinds of 
plants, two-thirds of which are meant to be thinned and cut 
down for underwoed, fo as to leave oak, Spaniſh cheſnut, and 
beech, only as timber. His intention is to continue to plant 
fifty acres every year, till he has completely environed three 
thouſand acres of land, which is to compoſe his park and de- 
meſne farm. Theſe plantations already afford great cheerful- 
neſs ; and, as the ground has more variety than many other 
| -_ of Norfolk, OO nn Ä 
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ment. S withwdecthkitng indekie'g#'s 
very commendable part of Mr. Coke's practice in.planting, , _ 
which is, his allowing the neighbouring poor to plant pota- 

toes among his young trees, the firſt two er three years, 
_ which is a great comfort to them, keeps his land effeQually . 


clean, and faves him a conſiderable expence in hoeing. 
Mr. Windham of Felbrigg is alſo a conſiderable modern 
planter. His plantations are deſigned to anſwer two purpoſes, 
to ornament and belt round his park, and to extend his 
great woodland ſcene nearer the ſea, towards which, at two 
miles diſtance it forms a grand bulwark, and from which he 
looks down an eaſy dechvity, over à bold ſhore, to an un- 
limited proſpect on the German Ocean. Moſt of his planta- 
tions have been raiſed from ſeed; and there is one that ſtands: ; 
unrivalled ;' it was ſown with acorns, Spaniſh cheſnut, and | | 5 A 
beech- maſt, ſeventeen years fince ; has been already twice - | | a : 
thinned for hurdle-wood ; the trees, moſt of which are thirty 
feet high, being at the regular diſtance of twelve feet, with a 
valuable underwood at four feet. diſtance.- This plantation 
was taken out of the park, was well fallowed the preceding - 
ſummer to its being ſown, and, during this ſtate, there was a 
flock of ſheep in the park, which were continually laying on -: 
the fallows, to which, in a great meaſure, I attribute its aſto- 


niſhing floridity, as it ſurpaſſes every thing of the kind I ever ; | be 4 
faw, and therefore 1 mention this as a thing worth attending 155 | 
to. There is another plantation which is highly deſerving - : | : 


notice and imitation it is a belt ſixty-fix yards wide and nine 1 i 
miles round, incloſing the eftate of Mr. Galwey of Tofis,-. = EY 
near Thetford. The merit of this plantation juſtly belongs to 

Mr. Griffin of Mundford, who adviſed Mr. Nelſon, whoſe - | : 
eſtate it was formerly, to this undertaking. It was planted : | | 
with a variety of trees at fix feet apart, and coſt ten pounds 


an acre, It was begun in.1770, and completed in 1778. It 
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nas been thinned ſeveral times; and the trees, if ſold at this time, 
would be worth fifty pounds per acre. But the advantage it 
is to the eſtate, to ſay nothing of its ornament, is not to be. 


deſcribed, as it affords ſhelter and warmth to cattle, which 
next to food, contribute to their health and thrift; ſo that 


the land is increaſed in value conſiderably. In ſhort, if Mr. 
Galwey would now line his belt with deciduous trees, ſuch. as 
birch, beech, and cheſnut, to repel the wind, which now begins to 
draw through the bottom of the plantation, as it conſiſts chiefly 
of firs, it would enhance the value of his eſtate a full third. 
There is great advantage in planting: a large body of 
wood in a naked country, which is not at firſt perceived. 
Where there is nothing to reſiſt the cold winds, vegetation 
and cattle: are cut to death, and nothing rich from the atmo- 
ſphere can be retained. - But plantations ſtop the rapid-cur- 
rent of the air, collect a denſity which helps to enrich the 
ſarface of the earth; and, moreover, by giying warmth and 
comfort to cattle, half the fodder will ſatisfy them; and by 
degrees, as the cattle couch under ſhelter, the ſoil by degrees 
improves. This is clear to demonſtration, by taking a view . 


of Lord Petre's Park, which in the midſt of a barren, dreary 


country, forms an agreeable ſhady retreat, covered with a 
pleaſant verdure, and richly ornamented with foreſt trees of 
large dimenſions. His Lordſhip is now conſiderably ex- 
tending his plantations with great taſte and ſucceſs, to the 
open parts which lie on the outſide of his eſtate, h 
I wiſh to impreſs all men of fortune with the importance 
of extending their plantations to the diſtant parts of their 
eſtates, where ſoil and ſituation are ſuitable, and not merely 
content themſelves with the environs of their own demeſne : 
and that they may be informed how valuable the Spaniſh 
cheſnut is above moſt other trees, I take the liberty, on this 
occaſion, to refer them to a letter of mine upon that ſubject, 
publiſhed in the Tranſactions of the Society of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Commerce, for the year 1792. 
£ Before 
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Before 1 quit this ſubject, I will venture to recommend 


another tree to the attention of all planters upon poor light _ 
lands, which ſeems to exceed moſt others in growth. It is 


the tall ſtraight growing pinaſter; which is frequently planted 
with Scotch fits ; and when they grow up together, by many 


incurious people, is taken for a Scotch fir. But I have al- 
ways remarked its ſuperiority of fize when mixed with it, 


and of the ſame age. In ſhort, it frequently grows as ſaſt as 
an alder, or an aſh, and therefore, if it be planted merely with 
2 view of being cut down for fuch it will be found a very 
profitable tres in many parts of England; but as it will 


grow to a very large fize, it will, in my opinion; be found 
applicable to many uſeful purpoſes, as it admits of being 


cut into very large ſcantlings. As a decided proof of its ad- 


vantage over the Scotch fir in growth, and conſequently in 
value, I need only ſtate, that about forty years ſince, his 


late Royal Highneſs William Duke of Cumberland made a 
plantation of nearly a hundred acres on a remarkably poor 


| andy land, adjoining to Bagſhot Heath, in Surry, chiefly with 


Scotch firs, but with a ſmaller proportion of pinaſters inter- 
mixed with them. The plantation is reckoned to have ſuc- 
ceeded extremely well, and has been a great ornament to the 


_ country 3 but the Scotch firs do not average more than five 
cubical feet, whilſt the pinaſters are full forty; ſome of 


them I have meaſured, and found to be upwards of feventy 


feet. 


' IMPLEMENTS. 


THE plough deſerves the firſt notice, as it is compact and 
light in its conſtruction, as I have ſhewn, page 15 does its 


work remarkably clean; and is enſily managed with one handle. 


The hafrowis are no urs remarkable. | 
F 5 The 
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The waggon is remarkably heavy, which is the leſs necef-- 
ſary, as none of the roads are rocky. It has, however, one ad- 
vantage in being made to lock fo ene e chat it 
will turn as ſhort as a poſt chaĩſe. {436 7 941 

The cart is likewiſe heavier than babe ee 
wheeled tumbrels are ſeldom uſed, though they would Rn 

fave thirty per cent. in the expence of marling. To * 

There is one thing frequently practiſed in- bay noi corn: 
harveſt, which is, the adding a couple of temporary fore 
wheels and a frame to the common carts, which anſwers the- 
purpoſe of a waggon; and in little Amen it is a real object 
of frugality, and in large ones a great help in a buy ſeaſon... 
It is called an hermaphrodite, and J here ſabjoin a ſketch of- | 
it; noting, that the blue part is the OY cath * 5 red, : 
wanne Ne e Ar ee addy e ee 


PRICE OF LABOUR.” 
Tar a * ta teen 1 1 bes 


almoſt generally raiſed: to 15. Gu. per day in ſummer, and 
Is, 2d. in winter; and there is no country where the la- 


bourer does a fairer day's work. The: price of threſhing is 


alſo fixed to 25. a quarter for wheat, and 15. for barley; and: 
many extra jobbs are done by the great, which is always the 


moſt pleaſant contract between maſter- and man; and the. 
oftener work can be done in this way the better. 


The poor rates having increaſed in this. county in propor- 
tion to 885 ſeveral houſes of e have been eſta- 
_ bliſhed ; 


The dae a which I ſubjoim a ſketch, is bet l edvcttiniens' 
to the attention of the Norfolk farmers, being a horſe's draft lighter than 


their own when loaded, nnn 
lower, which is a great convenience, ” 


4 


„ 


| „„ of hich 3 Heel o. a ebe, | 
« hat I recommend to the album, of the Norfolk Farmors, © 


aw 
F 
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bliſhedz but they ure esse in the eher of the pobr, 


nnd, I am afraid, are not found to anſwer" the end that was ; 


ercpected from them. I know of no law that can enforce in- 


duſtry: it may be encouraged, and great good will "reſult t from | 


it; but it never ean be eſfected by compulſion. WE 
| There are two principles which* ſhould be kept alive as 
much as poſſible in the minds of the br—pride and ſhame : 


the former will lead them to the attainment of comfort by 


honeſt mans; and the latter will keep them from becoming 


burthenſome'to their neighbours,” But many of the modern 
plans, for reh pee for them, Iiir! tendel to Ned 


theſe principles. - L301 

A man bom to no inheritance, lp doi devotes 
his whole life to labour, when nature declines, ought to be 

diſtinguiſhed from the lazy and profligate wretch, who has 

ſeldom worked but by force. © One ought not to be crowded 

into the ſame habitation with the other; 5 det! in 1. houſes of 
induſtry there can be no diſtinction. 


The ſocial clubs for mutual relief, which © are prevalent i in ; 


many parts of the weſt of England, are highly commendable ; z 
and, perhaps, as well worth the attention of the Board of 


Agriculture, as any object they can take up. If a little en- 


couragement could be given to theſe laudable ſocieties, 
which are now ſanctioned by law, and proper places of ſe- 
curity could be eſtabliſhed for their little funds, it would tend 
very much to encourage the poor to ſtruggle with their diſh- 
culties ; and it Would be conſiſtent with Tound policy, as 

well as humanity, in the rich and opulent, to add little do- 


nations, to the poor man's neſt egg, on theſe occaſions, Earl 


Harcourt's example at Newnham, in Oxfordſhire, is well 

deſerving imitation : if a poor man puts a penny into the 

ſocial box, he puts in another; if a farmer or tradeſman con- 
tributes a ſhilling, he adds another; and by this means his 

Lordſfup's eſtate is kept in high credit; the Poor rates are 
op and the ſpirit of the peaſantry unbroken. = 
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In this county it is evident, that the labourer wha can keep 
a cow or a pig, is always a faithful ſervant to the farmer who 
employs him. He has a ſtake in the common intereſt of th 
country, and is neyer prompt to riot in times of ſedition, like 
the man who has nothing to loſe; on the contrary, he is a 
ſtrong link in the chain of national ſecurity. — _ | 
There are but few great faite accommodata 55 
cottagers with a little land, and when they do let them any, 
it is generally at double the rent they give for it. But I am 
perſuaded, that if there were a certain number of cottages, in 
proportion to the ſize of the eſtates, and they were accommo- 
dated with a couple of acres of land, to enable them to keep a 
cow, and near two or three pigs, and thoſe places were be- 
ſtowed as a reward to labourers of particular good conduct, it 
would do wonders towards the reduction of the rates, and the 
| preſervation of order; and I have been witneſs to ſeveral 
- : ſtriking proofs of this, in two or three labqurers, who. have 
| been thus favoured, and who were ſo far from being prompt 
to riot, that their attachment to their maſters was exemplary, 
as they were not only ſteady .in themſelves, but by their eck, 
ample kept others from running into exceſs. There cannot 
well be too many of theſe places, attached to large farms; they 
would be the moſt prolific cradles of the beſt fort of N 
tion. 
| There is another thing which it is incumbent on als occu- 
piers of land to do, which is, to ſupply their own labour - 
ers with wheat at a moderate price, when the price in the 
market is high and oppreſſive to them. It is but reaſonable 
that the human ſervant ſhould fare as well as the animal fer» 
yant : a farmer does not give his horſe a leſs quantity of oats, 
becauſe they are dear, nor is it reaſonable, that the plough- 
man or threſher in the barn ſhould have leſs for his penny, 
| becauſe his maſter gets a great price; but I do not mean to 
ſay this ſhould be extended to manufacturers, becauſe they are 
in general better paid than labourers in agriculture, and have 
| nok 
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not ſo immediate a na «5 the workmen in 


| . 
geſt, could be eſtabliſhed, it would perhaps go near to reme- 


dy all grievances; and in a great meaſure ſet aſide the neceſ- 
ſity of the poor laws, and this would be the adoption of ſome- 
thing like Mr. Ackland's ſcheme of taxing labour for its own 
ſupport, by leyying from the young and luſty, a penny to be 


put out upon accumulated intereſt, for the advantage of the 


| old and decrepid. Age and infirmity would then dip its hand 
into the purſe it had helped to fill ; honeſt pride would be pre- 

ſerved, induſtry encouraged, and the latter part of a poor 

man's life would terminate in comfort. 5 8 


* PRODUCE. : 


A COUNTRY „ good . 


portion to its general produce. If its Agriculture does not 


produce more, in the whole, than what is ſufficient to ſupport 


itſelf, and its own rural trades, it muſt evidently be minus in 


the common ſcale of production, and fall under the latter de- 
ſcription; becauſe every country mult at leaſt look for aſſiſtance 
from ſome clothing manufactory, though foreign luxuries 
| were totally out of the queſtion. But if the huſbandry of 
any particular diftric can ſupport itſelf and its local trades, 
and furniſh half as much as it conſumes, either td encourage 
manufactures at home, or to ſupply foreign markets, it is 
juſtly intitled to the former character. | 
That Norfolk will ſtand eminently high 1 nn 
when viewed in this light, will not admit of a doubt from 


any perſon who is ſufficiently acquainted with ita powers. But 
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| es due of this ſort may be RA bo m pins whs | 
may peruſe theſe remarks, I ſhall endeavour to explain through 
what channels this great abundance ſwells to ſuch a head, that 
imitation may ſecure the fame advantages, v where e 
of cireumſtances will admit of i. N 
In a good corn year, when there is 2 100 exportation, it 
has been ſaid, that the four Norfolk ports export as much 
corn as all the reſt of England, which I believe to be true, 
for it is ſeldom leſs than a million ſterling in value, and often 
more; and though ſome of the corn comes down the Wa- 
venny ont of Suffolk, and ſome down the Ouze from two or 
three of the midland counties, this addition ſeldom bears the 
proportion of more than an eighth part of the Yarmouth ex- 
-port, and a third of the Lynn, which is not more than a 
«tenth upon the whole. | 
The following is the neareſt calculation I can make of the 
uſual exceſs of corn, and other articles of proviſion, ſent yearly _ 
out of the county, after reſerving, not only a: ſufficiency for 
its people employed in agriculture, but for fifty thouſand 
home manufacturers and fix thouſand ſeamen. | 
The corn I am able to ſtate with accuracy, as I have ob- - 
tained it from the Cuſtombouſe-books, where the quantity ex- 
ported is regiſtered. The cattle I cannot be ſo confident of; 
but I have taken all the pains in my power, to glean up the beſt 
information that could be obtained; and where I have de- 
duced any thing from compariſon, I have taken care to be with. . 
in the limits of juſtification. The bridges of St. Germain and 
Magdalen, aſcertain, in ſome degree, the number of Scotch 
and Iriſh cattle brought into the county; and the turnpikes 
leading out of the county, together with the aſſiſtance which 
T have had from Mr. Archer, and other intelligent ſateſmen 
at Smithfield and St. Ives, enable me to come an near to 
what I conceive to be the truth. 
Laſt year there were actually 20, 504 fat bullocks, 18 
from * to * and Illington, and about 3,000 to 
by I St, 


n , * *. 


b ] 


St. Ives and other places; but either from. the war, or fome; 
other cauſe, this is conſidered. rather as a- larger ſupply than | | | 
uſual ; but they may be ſafely. taken at / 20,000 as a. yearly: | . 
average, about one quarter of which are home-bred beaſts, | LAT 4 
and the remainder Scotch and Iriſh. The ſheep are ſuppoſed: | 
to be upwards of 30,000; at-leaſt they may be ſafely taken at 
that number. Odjects, ſuch as ſwine, butter, rabbits, poul- 
try, &c. are not of ſo much m but ei it, that. | 
they ſhall all be moderately eſtimated. 3 

The return from the Norwich manufiQtory I ſhall not in- 
clude in my aggregate, „ as there is a. great importation. of 
coarſe wool to ſupport it from Lincolnſhire and other parts: 
nor ſhall I ſet any. value upon the whale or mackarel fiſheries, ; 
as they are very, precarious ; ; but as the herring fiſhery is a 
permanent, though alſo a variable branch of provincial pro- 
fit, and is wholly fed and ſupported by the count I think it | 
fair to include it. 

I ſhall begin my 8 wich the corn, which is to 
be conſidered as the yearly average which has been exported to 
foreign ports and coaſtways, for the laſt three years, which | 
were far from being. prime ones.. 

The.exceſs of: each ſpecies of grain, after deduAing 3 an 
equal quantity to balance what is occaſionally imported, and 
alſo an eighth part from the port of Varmouth, upon all grain 


* In ſhort, I confider manufactures as. an object deſerving a ſeparate in- 

veſtigation. But they are undoubtedly more deſerving of encouragement ia 

a productive than in a ſterile country; eſpecially where the induſtry of the in- 

habitants is fingularly meritorious, as is the .caſe at Norwich, where new ob- 

jects of manufacture have recently been introduced ſince the woollen has. de- 

elined : but ſtill it would be better if the manufactory, which has been ſo | 

Jong familiar to the city, could be encouraged, ſo as to regain its former ſplen · 2 | 8 
dour and extent, which it is ſuppoſed might be the caſe, if, through the af. | 
ſiſtance of Government, a free communication could be opened with china, 

where, if I am nightly e! the Norwich goods are in a conſiderable de- 

baun, i | 
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for the ſuppoſed proportion furniſhed by Suffolk, and a third. 


from Lynn, (upon all except barley) ſuppoſed to come down 
the Ouze out of the midland counties. But it is conjectured, 
as much barley goes up the Onze as comes down it. — 


ſing this, Wr NNAAEE 


| FROM YARMOUTH. 


0 


— nes] Fr. per. a Amount. | 
| *. 8. d. L. we 
t »- 22466 | 2 4 o 
Wheat Flour, 30478 2 it o ut is 
Barley, + 149884 1 4 © 1185860 16 
1 1 66579] 2 00 255 oO © 
x 131 r o I Is © 
Pa, -. ani $o [ant of 
"Beans, - 10449! 2 4 0 4 2 0 
6796 11 
From which take, for 7475 quarters of wy 
oats i ed more than were Cxport- 6356 3 
ed, at 275. a quarters 
Neat exors Hom ee. 
. FROM LYNN. 
HRC 
. . - 5 Lo 9. D. 
Wheat, 26016 2 4 © 
— Flour, 3138 2 26 0 
a - 112 1 O 
Mat, - 26737 2 o 
Nye, 1229 I 5 © 
Peaſe, =» 335 I o _ 
Beans, = 4708 | 1 4 © 
Vetches, _ 73 | 110 © S 
Rape Seed, 24231 2 16 © 
From which take, for uarters of 
oats imported more 2 ex- 
ee eee N 
The neat exports from Lynn, 


N. B.The exceſs. of linked . al to 
Ge muſtand-ſood exported "0 
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; 7 * 


4 
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Barley, 583 SV, 

alt, 20464 0 © * 

Rye, *. 4 | ; 

f 
From which . * 2453 quarters of 

oats imported over and above the quan- A 2 

tity exported, at mw * - - 0 0 

W Enee: | Sar pens rom als, Gas. 0 
| FROM BLACKENEY AND CLAY. . | 

5 » " Quar us ter 8. 5 at Amo unt. 5 | | ; 

Whea : 6 85 :” „ „. L. : $, 4 
GG W N 7 4's 14031 12 
Wheat Flour, - 2 6 o — Q wy 
Barley, N 1 : 71011 4 
Malt, 2 2 © © 50 © 
Rye, 4 22 ' 57 10 
Peaſe, — 1240 | 2 8 © 2 o 
From 'whith take the ined hs ' gal 6 8 
/ quarters of oats Es "75.0 | | 5 
quarter, 309 3 0 | 
| Neat exports of Blackeney and Clay, 93774 18 „ 3 

o e aſter deduRing for the TEE: RE 

Suffolk and midland proportion. - — —.—.— 9 1 : | . 

S - CATTLE 
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Ke be B* r. 8, 7 
| | | zoo home-bred bullocks, at and | 0 | 
Es 75,000 Scotch and Iriſh, the fatting profit of 
; which may be ſet at 5. each, - 75000 o O|[ 
0,000 ſheep;at 1l. 156. 52500 0 0|- 
5 1 * not leſs thin - - 10000 © o 
A Rabbits, at let: 10000 o of 
Dairy articles, about — — - - 5000 © © 
Poultry and game, - - - 3000 ©. 0 
Wool, conjectured to be * - - _ 20000 0 © ; 
The herrings ex ported, - - $0000 © o 4 St 
. 25 A a 275500 © @ 
Add, for corn, grain, flour, &c. as before ſtated, - 901521 9 0 
g Total yearly produce ſent out of the county, . - 1177021. 9 © 


I have purpoſely brought the whole into money, with a 

© view of ſhewing with the greater eaſe, what number of per- 
ſons this extra, or ſuperabundant produce is equal to the ſup- 
port of. And if we apportion ten pounds for the ſuſtenance 
of a human being one with another, which muſt be acknow- 
ledged to be a liberal allowance where luxuries are ex- 
cluded ; it will appear that this county ſends out a foreign 
ſupply for upwards of 117000 perſons. And if we take the . ' 
56,000 employed in the home manufactures and navigation, 
from the whole population of the county, it will ſhew, that 
the county furniſhes more than a ſufficiency for double the 
number of perſons employed in agriculture and its appendant 
trades. 

Every impartial man, who a this vaſt produce, 

muſt be ſtruck with aſtoniſhment ; and as Norfolk is far from 
being naturally a good country, it muſt, undoubtedly, be to 
art and induſtry, that this great ſource of treaſure is to be aſ- 
cribed. It is evidently ſo great, that no part of England, 
not even the famous vales of Taunton, White Horſe, or 
Eveſham, are ſuppoſed to exceed it in proportion of corn. 

188 Government myſt certainly draw from this county a much 

| greater portion of reyenue, than from any other; for as nearly 

i} | one 
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one third part of all the arable land is fown with barley 


every year, and as the barley crop is generally very good, 
(half of it being ſown upon clean land after turnips) the return 


which it muſt make, when traced through the malt houſe, 
brewhouſe, and diſtillery, will be found to amount to a ſum 
almoſt incredible. 

I do not exhibit this ſtatement as a panegyric onthe county; 
but to point out to the Board of Agriculture how beneficial 
this kind of huſbandry is above all others ; not only to the in- 
dividual, but to the public revenue; a moſt powerful argu- 
ment this, for Government to give all poſſible encouragement 
to incloſures in general; and a grand inducement- for other 


countries to follow the like courſe of Nr wherever 
che ſoil will admit of it. | 


SS 
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6 given ious „ . 
to many practices of huſbandry, which I think deſerve j imita- 
tion, it is incumbent on me, for the ſake; of juſtice, to take 
notice of a few things, which are reprehenſible. The har- 
veſt, a very important branch of huſbandry, is gathered in a 


very ſlovenly manner. Women and boys are ſeldom em- 
ployed in any part of it. A certain number of men are pro- 


vided according to the number of acres of corn; in the beſt 
parts of the county, ten or twelve acres is the allowance to a 
man; in the light parts, fifteen or ſixteen acres. + The man is 
boarded extremely well, and his allowance in money is gene- 
rally two guineas, whether the harveſt is long or ſhort. The 


_ firſt thing the farmer aims at, is to time the beginning of his 
Harveſt, ſo that his corn may follow in ſucceſſion, that no 


interval or pauſe may take place ; as the boarding of his men 
is attended with great expence, and therefore the ſooner he 


can get the work through, the leſs it will coſt him in provi- 


fions. This narrow idea often coſts him nearly a tenth part 
of the value of his crop, for he ſeldom begins reaping his 
wheat, ſo ſoon, by ten days or a fortnight, as he ought; though - 


wheat is always the better for being cut rather early. It 


often ſtands till the ears turn down in an inverted ſtate, and 
till it is ſo ripe and brittle, that when there happens to be a 
briſk wind, it is no uncommon thing to ſee four or five 
buſhels of wheat whipt out and loſt, and ſometimes a — 


ter of oats. 


The barley is always carried from the ſwarth, ſo that they - 


never begin to carry | till late in the day; and no part of the 


ground 


48 


grounds es n aderyurſs 5 
s trodden out. After the bulk of it is carried, the piece is drag - 
raked, by men, with iron teeth drags; or by a drag faſtened 
e The latter is the 
beſt practice of the two, though they are both bad; for the 

rakings Tre ſo t with grit and duſt, that the corn is of 
an inferior quality to the other. It cannot be doubted, but 


the practice of other countries is to be preferred to what is 


obſeryed here. 

In the firſt place, the huſband is feeding with unuſual lux- 
ury, while the wife and children are ſtarving. It would 
certainly be more comfortable if they undertook the reaping 
and mowing of a certain number of acres ; in which caſe the 
man might work with his family, and his wife and children 
would earn ſomething conſiderable, not only in the reaping 
part, but in the cocking and raking the lent grain, which 
would enable them to eat a comfortable morſel together. 
There would not, if this was the caſe, be half ſo muck corn 
ſhelled and loſt; and the barley, in a wet feafon, would be 

better preſerved, and admit of being carried much earlier - 
in the morning from the cock, than it can from the ſwarth. 
Stacking is another thing which is very ill done here, par- 
ticularly wheat ſtacks, though they are ſonſewhat improved 
too, in making them of late years; but they run them up in 
a long rickety form, without ſymmety, and ſeldom ſet them 
upon ſtaddles, to preſerve the corn from vermin. Another 
very bad practice relates to their fences. No farmers raiſe a 
white thorn hedge ſooner, or deſtroy it ſo ſoon; every other 
time of cutting hedges of this ſort, they are buck-ſtalled, as 
it is called, which is cutting the whole hedge off at about 
three feet from the ground, which is an irreparable injury to 
it, by checking the growth, and making it hollow at the 
bottom. And as to other thorns and ſtubble wood, they are 
apt to cut it as their immediate wants require it, at all ſeaſons 
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admit the wet into it, which cauſes it to decay. 1 
Thus J have, without extenuation or exaggeration, given | 
a faithful account of the preſent ſtate of huſbandry i in | 
county ; and the intelligent farmer, in- {x party, will be 
under no difficulty in determining what parts to adopt, and” 
what to reject. If any farther queſtions are neceſſary, I 
ſhall be ready to anſwer them; and in the mean while, 1: 
recommend Mr. Ewenof Norwich, a Land Agent of the firſt 
reſpectability; and Mr. Repton, of Oxnead near Aylſham, - 
(brother to the ingenious Mr. Repton, ſo juſtly famed for his. 
taſte in the embelliſhment of gentlemen' s ſeats) as valuable 


correſpondents to the Board of Agriculture, 4 


| NATHANIEL KENT. 
- Craic's Covar, , | „ 
Itch Dec. 2793 · nn Ed cg 


